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Ir we had ‘known that the editor of The Chronicle was really 
suffering for a subject for a cartoon last week, we would have been 
delighted to have sent him our photograph ; indeed, we have a 
very striking cartoon, drawn by an artist, that we would have given 
him had he made known his wishes. But we respectfully submit 
that the cartoon he printed is not a good likeness of a light cav- 
alryman. 





SPEAKING of the present unprofitable condition of the fire insur- 
ance business in this locality, the manager of a prominent company 
said to us a few days since, that “it is unpleasant to have one’s 
nostrils constantly offended by the effluvia arising from decaying 
corporations.” It doubtless consoles him to know that several of 
the bodies have been removed in accordance with law, and that 
the moribund will probably be similarly disposed of when they defi- 
nitely turn up their toes. It is only a question of time when the 
corpses that refuse to recognize that they are dead, although already 
offensive to delicate proboscises, will be gathered in by the under- 
writers’ undertaker. Meantime, all might unite in singing “long 
life to the brokers, and long may they wave.” 


* * * 


Let’s see about this: If a broker and a half get a risk and a half 
in a day and a half, how much does the insured get, and where 
does the company come in ? 





Amonc the insurance journalists there are two or three who are total 
abstainers, good, conscientious temperance teetotallers; but these 
are not the ones who are raising their hands in holy horror over the 
restaurant in the Equitable building, where wines and liquors are 
sold, as in every other well conducted restaurant frequented by 
gentlemen. It was reserved for those other zealously scrupulous 
editors who “like their cocktail in the morning,” if not “all day 
long,” to become so outraged and scandalized because a tenant of 
the Equitable supplies a thirsty public with the beverages it de- 
mands, Will these gentlemen explain the difference between the 
Cafe Savarin or Delmonico’s in New York and the Cafe Riche or 
Cafe Rotond in Paris, or any other first-class, well conducted res- 
taurant that caters to the best classes of the community? If the 
scruples of these exemplary gentlemen are anything more than 
Printers’ ink spread thinly over white paper, the Journalists’ Asso- 
Gation will in future have to dispense with banquets and other 
features of its entertainments of a festive character. Noone would 
Tegret this more than ourselves, for good and substantial reasons, 
although we, too, are temperate, if not teetotallers. But these 
editors who do the “ holy horror” business will probably respond, 
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as Horace Greeley is reported to have done to one who taxed him 
with inconsistency, “.D—n consistency; it’s a bar to human 
progress.” 





Dr. Joun C. Peters, who has been investigating the condi- 
tion of the Croton water, reported upon the subject to the 
County Medical Society last week. Briefly, he says that it is in a 
very,impure state, and that New York is in danger of an epidemic of 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever and other diseases from this 
source. He says that so little sanitary care has been taken since 
the construction of the Croton dam and aqueduct in 1842 that the 
city now gets a large part of the sewage and drainage of many 
towns and villages—in fact, of about all on the Croton river and 
its tributaries, including more than 20,000 people, 12,000 cows, 
1200 horses, 1500 pigs, forty factories and mills, five cemeteries, 
as many slaughter-houses, numerous barnyards, and of many square 
miles of highly cultivated and peculiarly manured land. A resolu- 
tion offered by Dr. Peters calling upon the aqueduct committee of 
the Senaie to look into this matter thoroughly, and recommending 
the passage of a law providing for keeping Croton water pure and 
wholesome, was adopted by the society. Really, this isn’t pleasant 
reading just as summer is coming on. 





In the Massachusetts life report we find the customary annual 
summary of that unique life company known as the Massachusetts 
Hospital Life Insurance Company. It is a good company, sound, 
solvent, with assets largely in excess of liabilities, and, we should 
say, of all possible contingencies. It is also one of the oldest life 
companies organized in this country, having been incorporated in 
1818, but did not really commence business until 1823. It is 
fully equipped with an official staff, William Minot being president, 
James C. Braman, secretary, and Samuel C. Cobb, actuary. It 
has two life policies in force and 199 annuities. Its receipts 
last year from premiums were $93,521, and its total receipts 
were $198,483. It paid to annuitants $61,194, and for salaries 
and dividends to stockholders $62,600, the total disbursements 
being $144,043. It has a capital of $500,000 and surplus over 
capital of $339,295. The company is not doing any new business, 
but is apparently holding on and patiently waiting for its policy- 
holders to die off, so that the surplus may be divided among the 
surviving parties in interest. If it is a test of endurance, “ may the 
best man win.” 





In the course of an article discussing the rebate question, ot, 
rather, an article attempting to hold the Equitable Life responsible 
for all the sins of commission and omission that characterize life 
insurance practices, The Baltimore Underwriter brings in the sub- 
ject of “not taken” policies, and argues that the Equitable’s enter- 
prise in pushing for business results in its having a large number of 
policies to report each year as “not taken.” The Equitable’s ex- 
perience in this respect is proportionately identical with that of 
every other enterprising company, as the records will show. If the 
editor of The Underwriter will turn to The Insurance Year Book 
of last year, he will there find a record of policies issued and termi- 
nated of all the principal companies from 1865 to 1886, inclusive, 
showing the manner of termination, whether by death, expiry, sur- 
render, not taken, etc. This elaborate table shows that the num- 
ber of “not taken” has increased for each and every company as 
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its volume of business has increased, and that the Equitable’s 
record in this respect compares favorably with that of the compet- 
ing companies. The fact is, this matter of “ not taken” policies is 
a tender point with the companies ; it does not look well in the 
annual reports, yet it is something that the managers cannot con- 
trol. Ambitious agents, and not the “lightning ” agents especially, 
are largely responsible for the issuing of policies that are not taken 
when they have been prepared for delivery. Agents who work 
solely on commissions are willing to take many chances fer in- 
creasing their business, and, consequently, their compensation. 
When they find a person who is wavering in his mind as to whether 
or not he will take a policy, they will induce him to sign an appli- 
cation with the understanding that he can take the policy or not 
when it arrives ; the agent trusts to his persuasive eloquence to in- 
duce the man to accept it when he presents himself with the docu- 
ment ready for delivery. In a majority of cases these tactics are 
successful, but in other cases, the subject is not ready or able to 
take the policy, and hence it appears under the head of “not 
taken.” It is no advantage to the company to write policies in this 
way, while the agent loses his time, and probably some money, 
in working on such stubborn customers. But it is among the 
chances of the business, and is of precisely the same character 
as is to be found in every other line of business. Manufactur- 
ers and merchants employ traveling salesmen to sell their goods, 
and it is their business to drum up customers, often going to 
the extent of sending them goods “on memorandum” or on sale, 
to give them an opportunity to ascertain whether or not such 
goods are saleable. If they are not sold, the dealer is at liberty 
to return them, This is acommon practice in commercial circles, 
and is looked upon as necessary ; commercial men, however, do 
not have to report annually their failures to place the goods they 
send out on memorandum, as the life insurance companies do. 
‘There are other reasons why policies are not taken, to be found 
frequently in the fickleness of human nature, the person who has 
‘been measured for a policy” changing his mind and refusing to 
take it when it arrives. Perhaps some rival agent has captured 
him in the interval, demonstrating, to his own satisfaction, at least, 
that the first company is a swindle and a fraud, while the one he 
represents is the only genuine, simon pure life insurance company 
in existence. Agents do occasionally, we are informed, thus steal 
away the business that another has worked up, and regard it as a 
particularly clever thing to do. There always has been and always 
will be a record of policies “not taken” as long as human nature 
is fickle and competition active, proportioned to the volume of 
business the individual companies are doing. The statistics show 
this to be true; it is an evil for which no company is responsible, 
but from which all suffer in about equal proportion. 


* * * 


It is true that there have been times when a company has forced 
the fighting along towards the close of the year, in order that it 
might show, on paper, a large amount of business done during the 
year. Some twelve or fourteen years ago the writer was employed 
on the editorial staff of a daily paper in this city. An agent for 
one of the life companies—not one of the more prominent ones, 
but one that claimed to do a quiet, conservative business—was on 
terms of intimacy with all the editors, and a frequent visitor to the 
editorial sanctum. One day in December he came in with a large 
bundle of applications, and besought the editors, as a favor to him, 
to fill up the applications. He informed us that it would not com- 
mit us to anything, that we need not take the policies, but he 
wanted to show a good record for the year. In this way he 
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obtained at least twenty applications from the editors and printers, 
not one of which ever materialized into a premium. The agent 
assured the applicants, however, that if they desired to take the 
policies when issued he would divide his commission with them, 
Whether the agent was striving to make a record for himself or his 
company we did not know, but the company had certainly to 
report those policies next year among the “not taken.” This was 
at least fourteen years ago, and the company in question was, and 
still is, a comparatively small one, so that this pushing for business 
and giving rebates are not evils of the immediate present exclu. 
sively, or confined to any one or any half-dozen companies. In 
fact, they all do it, and they have all been doing it so long that the 
oldest missionary among them cannot tell when it began or when 
they didn’t do it. It is useless to throw stones at any particular 
one, or for pot to call the kettle black ; better accept, the situation 
as it exists, and employ the united strength of all in overcoming 
the evils that are disastrous to the business in its entirety. Presi. 
dent Hyde of the Equitable offers to unite with the managers of 
other life companies in devising methods for doing away with the 
rebate evil. This is a good time to test the sincerity of that com. 
pany, which The Underwriter singles out as the chiefest of sinners, 
Either Mr. Hyde means business or he is seeking to throw dust in 
the eyes of the public ; it would be a good thing to take him at his 
word, and, if he fails to live up to it, then the responsibility will be 
fixed. Why would it not be a good plan for the various organiza. 
tions of agents to unite in asking the managers of companies to 
take the matter of Mr. Hyde’s letter into consideration, and come 
together at an appointed time and place to see if united action can 
be secured to abolish rebates? ‘There is a large amount of virtuous 
indignation running to waste just now on this subject, which ought 
to be bottled up and saved for use in some practical direction. 








ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. 


OR three years past THE Specraror Company has under 
taken to gather statistics regarding the transactions of the 

great number of companies, associations and societies that are 
doing a life insurance business on the assessment plan. These 
statistics have been printed in book form in a volume of some 300 
pages, entitled Hanp-Book or ASSESSMENT INSURANCE. It has 
been an extremely difficult task to gather these statistics, for the 
reason that so many of the managers of these companies art 
ignorant as to insurance matters, and have little idea of the mean- 
ing or value of statistics that show the experiences of the business 
in which they are engaged. Then, too, there are many of them 
who do not wish to take the public into their confidence, but 
having gone into the business as a private speculation for their own 
individual profit, prefer to run their affairs as a close corporation, 
letting the public and their confiding members know as little about 
it as possible. Nevertheless we have been able to secure reports 
from a large number of companies and from these have compiled 
a series of tables that will give to the most casual reader a fait 
idea of the volume of business transacted by the assessment com 
panies, the results to their members, and the comparative merits 0! 
demerits of the numerous organizations that have been charteredin 
the several States to conduct business upon this plan. In the first 
volume of THe Hanp-Book, published in 1886, we gave the 
statistics in a somewhat crude and imperfect form, for the reasons 
mentioned, of 266 assessment organizations ; the following year ¥° 
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gave statistics of 345 organizations, with comparisons for two 
years ; this year we have secured reports from 450 organizations, 
and give comparisons for three years. In addition the statistics of 
the preceding years have been revised and corrected, so that the 
edition of this year is as nearly correct in its exhibits as it is possi- 


ble to make it. 


For quite a large number of companies we were 


able to compile their statistics from the date of their organization 
to and including last year, covering periods ranging from three to 
eight and nine years. These figures are given in a separate table 


from the general statistics. 


Another table shows the cost of insur- 


ance at the different ages in a number of the more prominent com- 
panies. Other comparative tables give other features of their 
transactions, which will be found valuable to all persons interested 


in the subject. 


TABLE OF AGGREGATES AND 





RATIOS. 





266 Compa~ 


nies, 1885. 


345 Compa- 
nies, 1886, 


450 Compa- 
nies, 1887. 





Assessment Life Companies. 


Other receipts 

Total income | 
ee GURIMNR ois c ce cvnsssvaecetes 
Paid for expenses 

Total disbursements 


Insurance written 
Insurance in force 
Ratio of expenses to insurance in force. | 


Ratio of expenses to amount paid by| 
members 


Ratio of claims paid to amount paid by} 
members 


Ratio of liabilities to assets .......---. | 


| 
| 


Paid by members 


$22,321,840 


460, 360 
22,782,200 
18,482,909 

2,879,679 
21,362,588 
7:357>574 
2,568,649 
418,328,702 


| 1,640,964,669 


2 


12.9 


$25,999,382 
789,759 
26,789,141 
21,609,513 
3,945,227 
25,554,740 
9,749,081 
3,762,514 
530,770,269 
2,059,882,434 


$30,701,005 
1,024,554 
31,671,790 
25,054,680 
4,407,800 
29,421,077 
14,229,189 
5,541,591 
504,221,440 
2,353,518,273 
2 





Assessment Accident Companies. 


Paid by members 
CE CARRNS. 65 cecsecersssetsseves 
Total income 


Paid for expenses 

Total disbursements 

Assets 

Liabilities ...... 

Insurance written ........sees gbasees 
Insurance in force 
Ratio of expenses to insurance in force. | 


. . | 
Ratio of expenses to amount paid by| 
DE hcmagett tics soveenbdes« 


Ratio of claims paid to amount paidby| 
members 


Ratio of liabilities to assets.........-- 


$723,834 
46,822 
770,656 
313,528 
444,627 
758,155 
192,546 
109,008 
172,659,610 
222,970,560 
2 


61.4 


43-3 
56.7 


$1,105,403 
30,903 
1,136,306 
510,342 
579,198 
1,089,540 
312,816 
167,975 
223,172,202 
304,674 750 
2 


52.4 


46.2 
53-7 








$1,597,429 
109,575 
1,777,005 
668,506 
gI5, 181 
1,583,687 
798,491 
431,956 
434,103,396 
510,120,106 
2 


57:3 


41.8 
54-1 





The table given herewith shows the aggregates of the statistical 
tables included in Tue Hanp-Book, placed side by side with the 


aggregates of the two preceding years. 


A comparison can only be 


made approximately, for the reason that the number of organiza- 
tions represented varies so greatly in the different years; enough 
can be gleaned at a glance, however, to give the reader a fair idea 
of the extent and magnitude of the assessment business. Accord- 
ing to these statistics 450 companies wrote insurance on the assess- 
ment plan amounting to $505,221,440, and at the beginning of 
the Present year had $2,353,518,273 of their kind of insurance 
in force, This most certainly indicates that there is a demand for 
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this kind of insurance, which at best can only be regarded as 
temporary or term insurance. These same 450 companies received 
from their members over $30,000,000, paid for claims $25,054,- 
680; for expenses $4,407,800; and had assets at the commence- 
ment of the present year amounting to $14,229,189. A system of 
insurance that controls such a volume of business, receiving and 
paying out money each year in amounts that require six figures to 
express them, is certainly not to be brushed aside by a breath, but 
is deserving of respectful consideration. 

It will be observed that 450 companies wrote a less amount of 
insurance last year than 345 companies did during the previous 
year, while the level premium companies did a very much larger 
volume of business during the same time. This would appear to 
indicate, what has often been claimed, that the assessment com- 
panies are educators of the masses, and that when a person has 
once become a member of an assessment company, and found 
from experience that life insurance is a good thing, he wants some- 
thing better and more permanent than that afforded by the assess- 
ment system, and so takes out policies in the old and trustworthy 
level premium companies. If the assessment companies are thus 
educators and feeders to legitimate life insurance, the old compa- 
nies can well afford to encourage them within certain limits, as some 
of them have been doing of late, 

But there is a marked difference in the character of the insur- 
ance furnished even by the assessment companies, some of it being 
based on equitable plans for providing temporary insurance, while 
much of it is of a purely speculative character, lacking in elements 
of both equity and safety, being dangerous to the community and 
furnishing abundant opportunity for fraud. The better class of the 
assessment companies, whose managers are sincere believers in the 
justice of their plans, are those which approach most nearly to the 
practices of the level premium companies, giving contracts for 
definite amounts as nearly as the law will permit, collecting assess- 
ments in advance, or at regular intervals, charging very nearly the 
rates as established by the experience of the level premium com- 
panies, creating a reserve fund for the protection of members, and 
dividing profits with the persistent ones. Several companies of 
this kind, chartered as assessment companies, tread so closely upon 
the practices of the level premium companies that they object to 
being any longer classed among the assessment organizations, but 
are ambitious to be regarded as “old line” companies. It is evi- 
dent from this that the intelligent men conducting the assessment 
business recognize the fact that the old style of flat assessment life 
insurance is a fallacy, and that they must approach as nearly as 
possible to the older methods to secure permanency and success 
for their system. These, too, are free to admit that the assessment 
system is more in the nature of term or temporary insurance than 
the life contracts made by the “ old line” companies, that are ab- 
solutely guaranteed by an abundance of assets. 

The number of organizations in the country doing a life insur- 
ance business on the assessment plan, including the fraternal soci- 
eties that have no other excuse for being, mounts up into the 
thousands. In many of the States, including New York, fraternal 
societies are not required to submit annual reports, and many of 
them have refused to respond to our requests for information, so 
that there is absolutely no way of getting at what they are doing in 
secret or ascertaining how they expend the millions of dollars which 
come into their hands annually. There are only about forty ‘old 
line” companies required to transact all the legitimate life insurance 
business of the country, and some of them have a constant struggle 
to keep up with the procession ; but here are thousands of these 
assessment concerns struggling to divide among them a much 
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smaller volume of business. There are altogether too many of 
them, and those that are dragging out a useless, if not a fraudulent 
existence, should be compelled to retire. The statistics of THE 
Hanv-Book will materially aid those interested in the matter to 
discriminate between the worthy and the unworthy. Better and 
more stringent laws are required in most of the States for control- 
ling and restraining the assessment system. In Massachusetts and 
Michigan stringent laws were recently enacted with the effect of 
driving out many of the speculative organizations and preventing 
the formation of new ones. New York has a very effective re- 
quirement to prevent new companies forming, but the laws are 
disastrously weak in the matter of jurisdiction over those already 
in existence, This has been abundantly demonstrated within the 
past few months, when the laws have been ineffectually invoked to 
suppress companies that were demonstrated by examination to be 
‘rotten. If assessment insurance is ever to reach that plane upon 
which its sincere advocates hope to see it, they will be compelled 
to unite in securing such legislation as will weed out the unworthy 
and give effect to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





THE announcement of the reinsurance of the business of the Howard 
Insurance Company and the retirement of that company, was by no 
means a surprise to any one who has been familiar with its affairs of late 
years, although there was a very general feeling of regret that this step 
had at last been taken. The Howard has had for a number of years extra- 
ordinary ill fortune, and seems to have suffered from bad luck rather than 
bad management. It has had a long and highly honorable career, and 
will be distinctly missed from the business, 








* * * 
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Ir the result of the retirement of the Howard should also mean the 
withdrawal from the insurance business of the officers of that company, 
the loss to the business will be considerable. There are few members of 
the profession who have for so many years filled a more important place 
than Mr. Oakley, the president of the company. His good judgment and 
conservatism have been at times exceedingly useful in the deliberations 
of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters. 


* * * * 


It is stated that an attempt was made to get a foreign company to take 
over the business of the Howard, and enter this country presumably un- 
der the management of some of the officers of that company, but the 
attempt, if made, proved unsuccessful. This is interesting, as being evi- 
dence of the lack of disposition on the part of such foreign companies as 
are not already represented here to come to this country for business, as 
the opportunity would unquestionably have been a good one, and English 
companies in particular are seldom averse to reinsuring the whole busi- 
ness of a good company, no matter how large it may be. 

* ¥ ¥ s 

Ir is not probable that there will be any advent of foreign insurance 
capital into this country for a long time to come, The results of the past 
eighteen months have cast considerable of a wet blanket upon any such 
plans as may have been formed for entering a company ina this country, 
and it is quite safe to assume that the resident managers of such com- 
panies as are already here have discouraged visiting foreign managers 
from making the attempt. 

x % * % 
As a matter of fact, the time is a fairly good one for the entry of a 


foreign company, notwithstanding the apparent lack of harmony which is 
supposed to exist throughout the country as well asin New York. In 
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this city in particular, the outlook is very bright and encouraging, the 
business of those companies that are here having been largely stimulated 
by the withdrawal and retirement of many companies within the past six 
months, The feeling of insecurity, however, which was caused by the 
downfall of the Metropolitan Association, as well as by the heavy losses 
of last year, has had a tendency to restrict the liberal writing of general 
business, and this very fact gives an opportunity which the more intellj. 
gent underwriters are not slow to avail themselves of. 









* * * * 






THE month of May was an exceptionally good one in New York city, 
both in the volume of business offered and in respect to losses, the latter 
having been unusually light. If no such disasters as occurred last July 
should happen this year, the prospects are for a prosperous and profitable 
summer for all the companies, 







* * * * 





It is stated that P. B. Armstrong has reinsured all the term business 
of the Fire Association in the Liberty Insurance Company, and that 
hereafter that company will not write risks for a longer period than one 
year. Mr. Armstrong shows his wisdom in this step, and it is one 
which, if taken by all the companies, would produce better results on 
business in general than any tariff association or combination for the 
raising of rates could possibly do. It is furthermore a reform which 
would be immensely satisfactory to brokers and agents, who much prefer 
receiving a yearly commission on their business to discounting it, as they 
are compelled to do by term policies, 


















* 





* 





* * 





THE newly elected president of the New York Board of Underwriters, 
George M. Coit, delivered an address on the occasion of his taking the 
chair, which was considered by those present so valuable and able an ex- 
position upon the conditions and necessities of the business, that the 
board, by unanimous vote, decided to have it printed and circulated 
among the members. If Mr. Coit can impress some of his own person 
ality upon the Board of Underwriters while he is its president, he will 
raise the standard of local underwriting practices to a materially higher 
plane than it has heretofore occupied. 































CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 







MR. FRAZIER’S LAST WORD ABOUT MIXED MILLS. 


(To THE EpITOR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 






Some time ago I declined further argument on the ‘Textile Mill” 
question with an anonymous correspondent in THE Specraror, signing 
himself ‘‘ Mixed Mills,” who, remaining under cover, was able to maiu- 
facture statements to order and escape responsibility. He finally, last 
February, as supposed, considered the wrongs of the ‘‘ mixed mills” 
fully avenged, himself satisfied, and the war over; when, behold, a 
other, or probably the same mixed mill fanatic (for there can be scarcely 
more than one of the kind in the city), appears in Tue Specraror of May 
24, this time under the name of “ Quaker City,” who, probably not &- 
pecting a reply, publishes an accommodation list of properties, number 
ing 112, which he calls ‘‘mixed mills;” but, as a slight question of 
identity exists, and possibly a new friend has decided to give us another 
series of free advertisements, I feel disposed to yield a point and afford 
him every encouragement. I discover, however, a display of the same 
ignorance as to what constitutes a ‘‘ mixed mill” hazard, and the same 
bungling attempts at deception which pervaded the former efforts. 

My definition (as publicly accepted by him) is that to be a “ mixed 
mill,” as known, rated and insured by underwriters, it must work a0 “all 
or part cotton stock, from the raw state,” by woolen machinery. “Ra® 
stock” means new and unworked fibre in its natural state, excepting that 
it may be dyed. Therefore, factories working cotton, by the cotton pi 
cess, pure raw (new) wool or worsted in any form, those making shoddy 
from rags or other material, or those working a second-hand or reclaimed 
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stock by any process, have no place whatever in the class under consid- 
eration, all of which is now ignored by him; since among the names of 
the mills so boldly labeled ‘‘ mixed” we find the Platt Estate, Survey 
No. 120, and B. Chadwick, Survey No. rot, neither of which ever had any- 
thing but straight cotton mill processes or hazards, and are so designated 
and classed in our Philadelphia grade book. 

He has Samuel Bancroft, No. 45; John Lee, No. 29, and in the second 
list Sevill Schofield’s Economy Woolen Mill, No. 253, all regular woolen 
mills, and specially designated as such in the grade books of September, 
1886, and September, 1887. Beyond this, he has Edward Clegg, No. 799; 
Wm. Hall & Co., No. 950; Taylor Spink, No. 484, and James Bowers & 
Sons, No. 367, not one of whom intentionally ever had a pound of raw 
stock on their premises, and all are classed and graded as regular trade 
shoddy mills under their respective numbers in the grade book issue. 

Then the professional brown carpet yarn mills (themselves constituting 
an entirely distinct and special class, with a totally different hazard, as by: 
my classification in THe SpecraTor of January 26, 1388, where I showed 
their loss ratio to have been less than one-eighth that of mixed mills) have 
been drawn on by appropriating such names as Stafford & Co., No. 247 ; 
A, Flanagan & Bro., No. 246 ; David Hey, No. 149; Joseph Adams, No. 
823, and Booth & Barker, No. 192, each and every one of which is pub- 
lished in our grade book, under their respective numbers, as having a dis- 
tinct ‘‘carpet yarn mill hazard.” Among the number we fird, not only a 
pure worsted mill, Seller’s Estate, No. 84, and a yarn dye and dry house, 
C.J. Milne, No.825, but to swell the list for strangers, the trade names, 
as well as the names of the owners of the same properties are given, and, 
in one instance, two distinct owners have been assigned to the same estab- 
lishment, namely, Robert Wilson and Charles Roberts, Survey No. 706. 
Even an old, deserted and weed-bound country place, owned by Todd, 
Murphy & Co., as per Survey No. 624 (which has not had a turning wheel 
or even a piece of machinery within its walls for the past ten years), has 
been nicely placed in his ‘‘ mixed mill” column. 

This promiscuous collection of straight cotton mills, worsted mills, 
woolen mills, dye houses, shoddy mills, brown carpet yarn mills, aban- 
donéd mills, one firm—John Green & Son—that never had a mill, dupli- 
cate names for the same mill, and even deserted ruinsof mills, exposes to 
some extent the desperate extremities to which he (or they) have been 
driven in order to gather even 112 names at this time ; whereas, the forner 
estimate of this or the other zealot, in THe SPEcTATOR of January Ig, 1888, 
declared the number of ‘‘ mixed mills” in Philadelphia alone to be 250. 
What has become of the trifling difference of 138 which he has lost between 
January 19 and May 24 of the same year. But this party goes further in 
the display of his incorrigible ignorance of textile mills, as the whole 
number of legitimate ‘‘ mixed mills” in Philadelphia county, contained 
in his three lists of May 24, 1888, is just seventy, five less than the correct 
number, and 180 less than the 250 first given by him. 

In addition to the above, the entire country, from New Castle, Del., to 
Trenton, N. J., has been scoured for mills to outnumber our seventy-five, 
which is labor lost, as they can cut no figure whatever in the calculation, 
since our statement, as quoted by himself in THE SpecTATor of May 24, 
distinctly asserts that ‘‘ there are not more than seventy-five mixed mills in 
Philadelphia.” Philadelphia does not cover quite all of Pennsylvania, 
and certainly does not extend into the two adjoining States; neither does 
raw stock mean any kind of a second-hand mixture, from old rubber shoe 
linings to junk rope, the same as worked in the shoddy and carpet yarn 
mills, so industriously canvassed of late by some party in search of textile 
mill lore, 

Aman whose work interferes with the plans of people that make the 
securing of commissions for themselves their principal object (and there 
is evidently something of the kind being interfered with), cannot 
expect ‘‘honor” from that class, either at home or abroad, His busi- 

hess is with underwriters who guard their companies’ interests, and with 
the companies themselves. I now represent eighty-two insurance com- 
panies in a well-defined capacity, and my imperative duty is not only to 
warn them against notoriously bad risks, but to see that no class or grade 
of Property obtains insurance from these companies at less than cost. 
Undertake to get areal ‘‘mixed mill” without automatic sprinklers in- 
sured in Philadelphia at this time, or a theatre at anything like the former 


fates, or to palm off a bad risk of any kind that I have exposed, in the 


leading offices, either here or in New York, and it will be understood 
where my “ contact with passing events” comes in, That is the contact 
and recognition by the insurance business that I now command. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 2, 1888. W. H. FRAZIER. 
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WESTERN ITEMS. 


Gro. D. FArr has been appointed assistant secretary of the Western 
Manufacturers Mutual of Chicago. P. A. Montgomery, secretary of the 
same, has been voted a vacation by the board of directors, and will pay 
an extended visit to Europe. 


* * * 


Tue St. Paul Knitting Works fire at St. Paul is attributed to the use of 
crude petroleum for fuel. Companies carrying the risk were represented 
at a meeting held in Chicago last Saturday, and a committee will have 
charge of the adjustment. It is said no permission had been granted the 
assured to use petroleum for fuel, and if the fire occurred from its use 
the companies will probably feel reluctant about paying the loss, 


* * * 


THE Underwriters Association at Chicago some three months ago ap- 
pointed a committee of five to investigate and report on the use of crude 
petroleum for fuel, and the report will soon be presented to the associa-« 
tion for adoption. In that city is one plant, the Union Steel Works, 
where crude oil is being used for fuel, about 600 barrels of oil being con- 
sumed daily. 

* # * 

W. B. McCorp at Minneapolis and C. W. Kibbee at St. Paul com- 
pose a new general adjustment firm. Mr. Kibbee was formerly special 
agent for the Connecticut Fire. 


* * * 


THE commission appointed by the State of Michigan to adopt a stand. 
ard form of policy (fire) has just realized that it has undertaken a hard 
task, and after consulting with a committee of underwriters has decided 
to postpone matters until more information upon the subject can be gath- 
ered. 

¥ x x 

Witson & LEsLie have been appointed managers for the Illinois State 
department (save Cook county) of the Union Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion, 

x * % 

Ir is understood that Elmer Littlefield will represent the Prudential of 
New York as Chicago agent. 

x x x 

FRANK R. BISsELL has become a partner of A. P. Spencer in the local 
agency at Chicago, to be known as Spencer & Bissell. Mr. Bissell’s 
father is Western manager of the Hartford Fire, and a second agency of 
that company will be located with the new firm. 

x * * 

Amonc the recent visitors to Chicago were: F.C. Case of St, Louis; 
Eugene Harbeck, secretary of the Michigan Fire and Marine; George 
W. Hatch, editor of The Insurance Age; and A. P. M. Roome, secretary 
of the Prudential of New York. 

* * * 


At Kansas City, Mo., one of the parties implicated in the Regan print- 
ing office incendiary fire has been sentenced to two years in the peni- 


tentiary. ‘ . e 


Tue water company at Dixon III., which has furnished fire protection 
for the past four years, has notified the city that the water supply will be 
cut off. The council had refused to pay the company an item of $2500. 


* * . 


FirE MARSHALL SWENIE, with a battalion of ninety firemen, partici- 
pated in the observance of Decoration Day at Chicago. 


* * * 


Wo. ALVIED CowAN, captain of Engine Company No. 41 (fire boat 
Chicago), received the ‘‘ Tree medal” for bravery this year. 


* * * 


Tue well-known “ Robbers Roost” at Minneapolis, is a thing of the 
past. Special Myers & Hitchcock wil] be found in elegant offices in 44 
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Tribune building, while Parson Page and the Lord are located away up in 
the Kasota building. The other boys are scattered about here and there. 
% x“ * 

Tue Watertown Fire of Watertown, Dak., it is announced, has decided 
to increase its capital and will enter Chicago for fire premiums. There 
are new companies arriving every day in Chicago and there is still room 
for more, 

¥ * * 

Tue Anglo-Nevada has placed agencies at Antigo, Rheinlander and 
West Superior, Wis. D. W. S. 

CHICAGO, June 2. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





The Kansas Insurance Report. 

THE annual report of Insurance Superintendent Wilder of Kansas, which 
has just been issued, is a marked departure from the ordinary run of 
those documents. Mr. Wilder is a newspaper man, and his report has all 
the breezy freshness of genuine ‘‘get there” Western journalism. To 
quote his own words: ‘‘ This report is not written for ‘insurance men,’ 
by one of them, but for our own people, There is nothing in it about the 
mortuary fund, mortality tables, insurable interest, non-forfeitable en- 
dowments, contributory negligence or aleatory contracts. A Kansas 
rustler who has been an insurance agent three weeks can talk you blind 
on any of these topics,” He has certainly succeeded in making a volume 
racy, readable and filled with chunks of wisdom, concisely and directly 
presented, which the people of Kansas will do well to study. 

Briefly reviewing the business of the year, Mr. Wilder devotes consider- 
able space to detailed histories of defunct organizations and their methods, 
and discusses the question why the people of Kansas do not form stock 
insurance companies, the reason for which is, he says, that they can get more 
for their money in other enterprises. Reports of examinations made fol- 
low. He then touches briefly upon the subjects of examinations, the 
adjustment of losses, local agents and other insurance topics of the day ; 
tells his readers to insure with their local agents ; also to write to the de- 
partment promptly when a company refuses to honorably adjust and pay 


its losses. ‘‘ That is what we are here for,” he says, ‘‘ not tostudy books 
on insurance.” A vigorous rap at the wildcats precedes the following 
conclusion : 


Insurance is a marked feature of modern life. Itis not three centuries 
old, and yet it is almost as pervasive as the atmosphere. Every home is 
insured. A merchant is not given credit on his goods unless his building 
and stock are insured. Every prudent young man insures his life. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to apply the words of scripture to life insurance. 
It is ‘‘ eyes to the blind and feet to the lame; it delivers the poor that cry 
and the fatherless that have none to help them; it causes the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy, and upon it comes the blessing of him who is ready 
to perish.” Through its agency hundreds of millions of dollars are dis- 
tributed from the prosperous and the healthful to the dependent and the 
helpless. It makes lighter the pain of him who dies and relieves the sor- 
rows of those who survive, In the darkest hour this beneficent agent 
extends over the bereaved and afflicted the rainbow of hope, and changes 
want and penury to prosperity and comfort. Even in our ashes the love 
for wife and child lives and blooms. Insurance should be classed with 
the sanitary commissions, the asylums and the hospitals that distinguish 
our age from all that have preceded it. It is forethought and benevolence 
organized ; prolonged by a corporation—a body made by men to outlive 
men. There isa great gulf between the era when brute force was king 
and ruler and our own times, when common sense and prudence prevail, 
and when the sight of human weakness is an incentive to pity and help, 
and not the cause of contempt and brutality. Insurance had its origin in 
common sense. When ten or thirty men in London had eacha ship at 
sea they had sense enough, when they met at Lloyd’s coffee house, to 
write their names under a contract of indemnity by which they agreed to 
bear each other’s burdens, In other countries like dangers gave birth to 
like results, and the system of modern insurance was born. Man has 
traveled a long way forward when the promotion of the well-being of all 
supplants the bludgeon of contentious rivalry. Underwriting came to be 
a business, governed by business principles; these principles and cus- 
toms had the force of law; became law. It is a growth; it constantly 
improves ; it lightens the burden on the weak and poor; every year it 
broadens its field and scope. 

Men do not organize life insurance companies or hold stock in them 
from motives of benevolence or philanthropy; but the results of their 
acts are hardly less beneficial to humanity than the relief given by the 
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whole range of charities of church, of State, and of private benevolence, 
This branch of insurance is also a growth, a system based upon the broad 
and settled facts of human experience—the length of life, the value of 
money, the stability of society. -It improves slowly, prudently, surely, 
There are men who tell you that itis all wrong; that they have a new 
plan which will supplant it to-morrow; but it is as easy to supplant the 
multiplication table as it is to change the laws of life and death. 

These facts are the commonplaces of insurance, known to all sensible 
persons. So good is its name, so grand is its work, that every modem 
land abounds in miscreants who steal its livery to serve the devil ip, 
They take your money and promise to return it a thousandfold in the 
event of fire, disaster or death. Their promise is a lie; their treasury is 
bankrupt. In my very brief and imperfect administration of this depart. 
ment I have every day heard the voice of the poor man and the poor 
woman who has been robbed by base and infamous wretches who prom. 
ised, for pay, to give insurance. This has been donein Kansas, the State 
of our pride, our love, our hope; done by men living here, done for 
years, and done 10,000 times. I should deem myself unfit to live if I did 
not do everything in my power to strike down the hands of these infamous 
men—men who have betrayed and robbed the poor, the helpless and the 
ignorant—and to hand their names down for perpetual execration. It is 
not fit that Kansas should longer endure the shame of pocket-picking in 
the name of insurance. 





New Haven, Conn. 


New HAVEN is a city with a swelled head and paralyzed limbs. It is 
pleasantly situated, lying easily and securely nestled in the fist of the N, 

.. N. H. an . R. R. Co. 

It is somewhat larger than it was two hundred and fifty years ago, but 
it is probably the smallest city of its size on the American continent. It 
is a very conservative town, and the seat of a large and famous university, 
Perhaps it would be more nearly correct to say that the large and famous 
university is the seat of New Haven, 

New Haven is a great religious centre, backed up by a Milesian police 
force—its religion being of the aggressive order. The city has a post 
office and a custom house, and a faro bank, and a police ambulance, and 
three ex-governors, and a light-weight wrestler, and two or three beer 
saloons. Once in a while, on a public parade day, it turns out a very 
pretty fire department.—Puck, 


New Haven has also a fire insurance company, which will probably be 
news to the insurance world. 





Curious Lightning Freaks. 


DuRING a hailstorm at Mors, in Denmark, a few days ago, a flash of 
forked lightning—the only one occurring—struck a farm, and, having 
demolished the chimney-stack and made a wreck of the loft, descended 
into the living rooms on the ground floor below. Here its career appears 
to have been most extraordinary, all the plaster around doors and win- 
dows having been torn down and the bed curtains in the bed-rooms rent 
to pieces. An old Dutch clock was smashed into atoms, but a canary 
and cage hanging a few inches from it were quite uninjured. The light- 
ning also broke sixty windows and all the mirrors in the house, On 
leaving the rooms it passed clean through the door into the yard, where 
it killed a cat, two fowls and a pig, and then buried itself in the earth. 
In one of the rooms were two women, both of whom were struck to the 
ground, but neither was injured.—Vature. 





The New York Life Insurance Credit Company Sued. 


Mrs. Susan P. HocE has brought a suit in the Court of Common Pleas 
against the New York Life Insurance Credit Company (Limited) charg- 
ing it with fraud and demanding damages. 

She says that the company extensively advertised that to applicants for 
insurance it would advance eighty per cent of the costs of the policy, and 
allow the loan thus advanced to be refunded in weekly or monthly pay- 
ments. Relying on the good faith of the company she, on the 16th of 
last November, applied to it for an insurance policy on her life for $5000, 
and an accideat policy that would entitle her to $25 a week in case she 
should become the victim of a disabling accident. On making her appli- 
cation for a life policy she was told that she ‘‘ could immediately procure 
a loan upon the same from money brokers.” The policies Mrs. Hoge 
applied for were promptly procured for her from the Citizens Mutual Life 
Insurance Association. The accident policy was for six months, and the 
agreement was, she says, that both should be kept alive by the company. 
The terms of payment were made very easy. For both policies she was 
only to pay $42, and on this sum only $8 in cash at the time and the rest 
by ‘‘ installments, as suited her convenience,” 

With these two policies securely locked up in her trunk, Mrs. Hoge 
felt easy. At the end of about six weeks she thought she would pay a 
installment, and went to the office and had $10 more added to her credit. 
This was on the 6th of last January. 

Two days later she met with an accident, the nature of which she does 
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not explain, but which she says ‘‘ wholly incapacitated her from attend- 
ing to her business,” ; 

Mrs. Hoge informed the company of the accident and demanded the 
$25 weekly payment. She was confronted with the statement that her 
policy had lapsed and had become forfeited, and that she had no claim 
on the company. 

Finding she could get no satisfaction from the company Mrs. Hoge 
at once brought suit, claiming $3000 damages. 

Application was made recently to Judge Daly at Special Term to have 
portions of the complaint stricken out as irrelevant. The judge denied 
the motion and allows it to stand in its entirety. ‘‘ Taking all the allega- 
tions of the complaint together,” says the judge in his written decision, 
“it appears to contain averments suitable in an action for damages for 
fraud." —ew York Herald. 


June 7, 1888.| 








The Gay Young Tontine and the Big Medicine. 


Being Eleven Chapters of Hope Deferred and Ending in Much Woe, 
By A SYMPATHIZER. 


CHAPTER I, 


Many years ago, when the big insurance companies were putting in 
their best licks to scoop one another on business, a gay young Tontine, 
instinct with hope, and reveling in fond anticipation of $100,000 risks 
and the commissions thereunto belonging, entered one of the insurance 
palaces on Broadway and made known his wish to enter into friendly 
rivalry with the army of insurance drummers already in the field. He 
was fresh, ‘‘full of day’s work,” eager, anxious, sanguine, and the 
president of the company to which he had applied directed the actuary to 
furnish the candidate with some insurance literature, rate books, etc.; and 
then, wishing him godspeed, he handed to the gay young Tontine his, the 
president’s, written permission to insure the very first man he, the gay 
young Tontine, should meet. It was a sweet boon. 

He had heard of the Dinkelspiels, the Fredwebbers and other charming 
guerillas and their dash and nerve, and he concluded to signalize his en- 
trance into the insurance field by a grand coup. He forgot—or perhaps 
he didn’t know—that grand coups come high. But he had much to learn, 
He had heard of one Jay Corsair, a man of large means, and one over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness,- He had heard of this genial 
pirate in connection with certain railroad enterprises ; he knew from hear- 
say that the Corsair was a man of means, and he reflected how easy it 
would be for such a man to take $100,000 insuaance. 





CHAPTER II. 
How easy indeed. 





CHAPTER III. 


Rapidly ‘‘doing a sum” in mental arithmetic, the gay young Tontine 
saw, in the twinkling of an eye, fully $2500 commission in this little 
operation, and he ascended to the lair of the Corsair big with hope. 
“What do you want, young man?” asked a big man named Cerberus at 
the Corsair’s door. ‘‘I want to insure him, sir,” he said. ‘‘ Insure him 
'gainst phwat?” old Cerberus asked. ‘‘ Insure against death,” the Ton- 
tine said. ‘‘Get out o’ this hall,” old Cerberus said. ‘‘ You may go to 
the devil,” young Tontine said. 





CHAPTER IV. 

The gay young Tontine, in nowise cast down, departed, resolved on 
the first opportunity to beard the Corsair on his yacht. Then he crossed 
Broadway diagonally and betook himself to a large granite building 
builded on oil, The presiding genius in this slick palace was a very 
Rocky-fellow, but the gay young Tontine knew him as a truly good and 
unctious Sunday-school teacher and superintendent in Clevelando. 
The gay young Tontine had been a good young man in Clevelando 
himself, and he remembered the truly good moral lessons inculcated by 
the Rocky-fellow in years gone by ; and here, he reflected, was an oppor- 
tunity to gather in out of the wet the wished-for shekels. Strange to re- 
late, he got an audience of the Rocky-fellow, who inquired, with tears in 
his voice, if the gay young Tontine still kept up his Sabbath-school con- 
nections. Did he! Will a duck swim? Of course he did, and had 
come to New York in the hope that Rocky-fellow, for the sake of old Sab- 
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bath-school memories, would be glad to help him. ‘‘Glad indeed!” re- 
sponded the Rocky-fellow. ‘‘Here, take one of these pamphlets. I 
have given away more than 2000 of them, and I am sure they have had an 
excellent effect, as no young man, especially if he knew me in Clevelando 
ever came back for a second copy.” The gay young Tontine read the 
tile: ‘‘ How to Get Rich in New York,” by Rev. S. T. Andardoil, and, 
looking up to make a suitable response, noticed the Rocky-fellow’s mod- 
esty wouldn’t permit him to receive any thanks. He was locking himself 
up in the office safe. 








CHAPTER V. 
Somehow things did not appear quite so rosy to the gay young Tontine, 














CHAPTER VI. 
But he made up his mind to persist. 


CHAPTER VII, 


* * * #*# * * These stars may not seem particularly eloquent, but 
they are. They represent the hiatus between the day on which the gay 
young Tontine had first ascended the steps of the insurance palace on 
Broadway and the moons which had since elapsed. There were four 
hiatuses as it were, and two moons, indicated by the six stars. It was 
late in the fall. The gay young Tontine had not gone to Europe very 
hard, as yet, as a result of his efforts. He had ‘‘ALMOST CLOSED” 
two applications for $10,000 policies. But—but not quite. He was not 
quite so gay as he had been earlier in the game. He was getting just a 
little seedy. He had read Rev. S, T. Andardoil’s moral guide to riches, 
but singularly enough it didn't seem so very practical to him. He was 
emphatically on the ragged edge, and on the platform of a Bayonne car, 
when the driver roused him from a brown study by exclaiming, ‘* Say, 
young feller, d’ye know where a man of about my size could git his life 
insured ?” 

to om oie 

The gay young Tontine swallowed his surprise, and answered that he 
guessed he, the G. Y. T., was about the size feller that could tell the car 
driver feller just about where he could get his life insured. What need 
to go into details? Suffice it that he entered into an agreement then and 
there to call upon the car driver (who lived ‘‘ out beyant Hobucken” on 
the rocks over against the West Shore Railroad) that evening. He called, 
and, after ascertaining that the man received $1.70 per diem and could (on 
the D. Q.) get away with an average of eighty cents more every day, 
making his average receipts $2 50, and mentally calculating that a twenty- 
year endowment —fifteen-year tontine—would be about his size (premium 
$49.79) went for the applicant on that basis. Compound interest and its 
various blessings, together with the magnificent ‘‘ investment features” of 
such a policy, were dwelt on at great length for three hours, The gay 
young Tontine outdid himself, and he finally got the man’s application 
for an ordinary life policy, $26.45 premium, payable quarterly. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
**Saved! Saved!” he cried, and then gave a hoarse laugh of victory 
as he proudly descended the rock-bound coast of Shantytown, “‘ beyant 
Hobucken,” 


CHAPTER IX, 


The next evening one of the medical examiners of the company ex. 
amined Phelim Murphy. He ascertained that there was a slight murmur 
in the action of Phelim’s heart, and he was—rejected? No, a thousand 
times, no! The company offered him a ten-year endowment, annual 
premium $105.80! 


~ 





CHAPTER X. 


There is a modest tomb in a neighboring cemetery, where the grasses 
wave in summer time, kissed by ocean breezes, But little the gay young 
Tontine seeks of the summer breeze. He’s gone were ten-year endows 
ments have no “‘ pull,” and this inscription on a marble shaft is all that 
remains of the hopes that erst soared so high, and that, alas! were 
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brought solow: ‘‘ Here lies a gay young Tontine, a martyr to the faith 
that was in him! Sacrificed to the self-sufficiency of a big medicine, who 
receives a salary of $12,000 a year, which he must seem to earn !” 





CHAPTER XI, 
This is not ‘‘ sarkazzum.” 


[Zhe End.) 





Fire Insurance by States. 
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| | As 
New HAMPSHIRE, | 
Stock Companies. | 
Amoskeag, Manchester..... AER Ere eer $34,661 | $18,815 | 54.3 
Capitol, Nashua.........ees-eeseeeeeerssseeeees 34,047 25,827 | 75.8 
Capital, Concord.........eeeeeeeceeeeeeece renee 42,501 27,260 | 64.1 
Granite State, Portsmouth...........+--+008 ove} 125,107 | 40,953 | 32.7 
Guaranty, Great Falls. ....----....+:eeeeee recone! 21,404 27,220 | 127.2 
Mascoma, Lebanon.........-.-eeeeeessseeeeees 22,686 18,027 | 79.5 
New Hampshire, Manchester........ ..--++-+++- 140,197 78,356 | 559 
Peoples, Manchester..........-++---0+eseceeeeee 92,449 59,769 | 64.7 
Fire Underwriters, Concord..--....essseeeeeeee% 24,993 17,161 | 68.7 
Manchester, Manchester..........-.eeeeeeeeeees RD ee bes 
Portsmouth, Portsmouth........--.seeeeseeeeeee 3,717 750 | 20.2 
Mutual Companies. 
#Etna, Concord.........2e--ceceeccccescssencess 128,566 10,283 7.9 
Belknap, Tilton...........eseeeeeeceeereceeeees 2,305 1,469 | 63.7 
Cheshire, Keene......cccccsccccccccccccvcssess 15,220 10,879 | 71.5 
Concord, Concord.........+++see0s sob eaukansns 16,977 19,51I | 114.9 
Dover, Dover... cccccccsccccccccersccccccsces 8,708 6,589 | 75.7 
Exeter, Exeter....cccccccccccccccccccccccccsccce 6,070 6,264 | 103.2 
Home Manufacturers and Traders, Concord..... 22,330 16,777 | 75-2 
Manufacturers and Merchants, Concord......... 35; 25,126, 70.5 
Indian Head, Nashua......----- 8,215 3,829 | 46.6 
Phenix, Concord............++: 9,259 8,515 | 91.9 
Rockingham Farmers, Exeter 795,818 8,179 1.3 
State Mutual, Concord..........-+-++seeeeeeees 10,738 6,367 | 59.3 
American Manufacturers, Concord..........++-+ 9,877 3.780 | 38.3 
$301,641 | 22.2 


Total..... ER eee eee ee ere TT ee ey $1,354,856 








Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


ESTABLISHED in 1843, the Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has grown into a mammoth institution, the like of which has never been 
surpassed by any company in the history of insurance. We are accus- 
tomed this side of the water to boast of the size of two, or perhaps three, 
offices (like that now under our notice—mutual in character), and we 
islanders have admired the offices in question ; they have three, or per- 
haps four, or perhaps so much as eight millions in reserve. When, how- 
ever, we come to a company like the Mutual Life of New York, with its 
accumulated funds of close on £25,000,000 of money, we are gasping, and 
we wonder when it will all cease. Mr. Haideman, the general manager 
of the English branch, will probably say ‘‘ never,” and we are inclined to 
think he is about right. Do our readers at all reatize that if the society 
in the next eight years progresses at the same rate as has been the case 
since 1884, the funds will then amount to a sum larger than the present 
income of our government? Surely someone will say: ‘‘ Here are all 
the possible elements of stability. I cannot get a better investment for 
my money, turn where I will.” In point of magnitude and also in the 
benefits possessed by policyholders, the Mutual Life of New York is 
without a rival in the world. 

The report of last year’s operations, which is now before us, states that 
22,305 new policies were issued, the sum so insured being £14,470,306. 
We should like to know the amount received in new premiums; the re- 
port is silent on the subject. We strongly advise Mr. Haldeman to adopt 
the English plan of stating the amount so received. However, we see a 
little farther on that the total income for the vear was £4,816,6c0; of this 
amount £3.537.149 was premium income and 41,251,879 was received for 
interest. The latter amount, by the way, was almost sufficient to pay the 
death claims of the year, the difference being but £98,905. The actual 
sum so paid, it is explained, was exceedingly heavy, but the reason for 
it is not difficult of explanation. The company now pays claims at once, 
instead of waiting sixty days, so that practically fourteen months claims 
have been paid within the year. The decision of the trustees in this re- 
spect is certainly a step in the right direction, We should be glad to see 
all English offices doing the same thing. 

The funds of the Mutual Life of New York seem certainly to be well 
invested. A glance at the balance sheet at once proclaims this fact. It 
must be remembered, too, that the company is under the New York State 
Department, which body have recently valued all insurance companies on 
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the Actuaries four per cent table, instead of four and one-half per cent, 
as heretofore. Notwithstanding this stringency, the company possessesa 
surplus over liabilities of 41,311,342, the increase on the last year having 
been £135,599.—/nsurance Fournal, London. 





Mortality Statistics of New York and London. 


AN interesting summary of an analysis and comparison of the mortality 
statistics of New York and London, made recently by Dr. Roger §, 
Tracy, Registrar of the New York city Board of Health, is given in The 
Sanitarian for May. 

The population of New York is put at 1,439,037, while that cf London 
is 4,149,533, the figures of 1886 being used in the report, the London vital 
Statistics of 1887 not being at hand. The excess of deaths in New York 
over London in the following diseases is shown by one of the tables: 
Small-pox, 65 ; scarlatina, 380 ; diphtheria and croup, 6390 ; typhus fever, 
27; typhoid, 319; cerebro-spinal meningitis, 639 ; puerperal diseases, 
575; malarial fevers, 1109; diarrhoeal diseases, 5942; erysipelas, 150; 
alcoholism, 250; phthisis, 7383; pneumonia, 5928 ; tabes mesenterica, 
322; tubercular meningitis, 943 ; meningitis, 1058 ; sunstroke, 121 (none 
in London) ; cirrhosis and hepatitis, 405; Bright’s nephritis, 4955 ; cya. 
nosis and atelectasis, 594; suicide, 246; premature births, 195 ; drown, 
ing, 241; violence, 1362. 

London showed an excess of 160 in measles, 1214 in whooping-cough, 
146 in rheumatism and gout, 439 in cancer, 6308 in bronchitis, 236 in 
heart diseases ; six in aneurism, 886 in convulsions, nineteen in apoplexy 
and 446 in diseases of the brain and nervous system. Of several tables 
comprehending the period ot twenty years, 1867-87, the excess of mor. 
tality in New York over London is found to be mainly due to diphtheria 
aud croup, diarrhoeal diseases, phthisis, pneumonia, and diseases of the 
kidneys. But with regard to pneumonia, there is in London a great excess 
of deaths from bronchitis, upon which Dr. Tracy remarks, the difference 
is probably due to the classification of broncho-pneumonia as bronchitis 
in London, while it is classified as pneumonia in New York. 

The tables fairly demonstrate that the excess of mortality in New York 
as compared with London is due to diphtheria and croup, diarrhoeal dis- 
eases, phthisis and kidney diseases, and the increase or decrease of 
deaths from these causes from year to year, will indicate, in some degree, 
improvement or deterioration in the sanitary condition of the city. 

His conclusions are: 

1. That the excess of mortality in New York, as compared with London, 
is due chiefly to diphtheria and croup, diarrhoeal diseases, phthisis and 
kidney diseases. 

2. That if the death-rate from these diseases were the same in New 
York and London, the mortality from all other causes remaining as at 
present in both clties, the general death-rate in the two cities would be 
almost precisely the same. 

3. That the overcrowding in New York (16.37 persons to a dwelling in 
1880, as compared with 7.8 in 1881 in London) and the trying climatic 
conditions render it very improbable that the death-rate of this city can 
ever be reduced as low as that of London. 





Natural Gas in the Flowery Kingdom. 


AN interesting account is given by Baron von Richtofen, of the natural 
gas wells in Sz’chwan, near the town of Tsz-lin-tsing, China, where 4 
large number of salt wells are scattered over an area about nine miles in 
diameter. 

To make a well the Chinese use a long and elastic bamboo pole, sup- 
ported in the middle by a cross piece, a rope made by coupling the ends 
of long (not twisted) slices of bamboo, and an iron instrument which 
weighs 120 catties (catty = 1% pounds). The rope is fastened on the thin 
end of the pole, and the iron on the end of the rope. A slight up and 
down motion of the thick end of the pole makes the iron hop and bore4 
vertical hole with its broad, sharpened edge. The ground to be per 
forated consists chiefly of sandstone and clay. When a portion of the 
rock is mashed clear water is poured into the hole, a long bamboo tube 
with a valve in the bottom is lowered, and the turbid water raised to the 
top. Pipes of cypress wood are rammed in to protect the sides of the 
bored hole and to prevent the water contain.d in the surrounding ground 
from getting access to the well ; the pipes are attached to each other at 
the ends with nails, hemp and tung oil, The inner width of the pipes 
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about five inches. As the work proceeds the pipes are rammed deeper, 
and a new one attached on the top ; the rope, too, is made longer. Ata 
depth varying from 70 to 100 chang (700 to 1000 feet) the brine is struck, 
and the well is fit for use. The brine is raised to the top through long 
bamboo tubes and bamboo ropes as described, by means of a horsewhim, 
and then carred to large pans for evaporation, or led to them through 
bamboo pipes. 

Besides these wells there are others, which are bored to the depth of 
from 1800 to 2000 feet. At that distance below the surface petroleum is 
struck. Immediately on reaching it an inflammatory gas escapes with 
great violence. Work is now stopped and a wooden cap fastened over 
the mouth of the pit, perforated by several rows of round holes. In each 
of them a bamboo pipe is inserted, and through these the gas is led under 
the evaporation pans. The pipes ramify, and on each end a tapering 
mouthpiece, terminating in a small aperture, is attached. The gasis then 
used for evaporating the brine. 

The enterprising spirit which induced the Chinese to examine the 
ground at so great a depth is said to have had its origin in the drying up 
ofa brine pit. The proprietor was in hopes of meéting brine at a greater 
depth, but found instead the gas. 

When the country was infested with rebels, during the Taiping rebel- 
lion, they removed the cap from one of the gas pits and set fire to it. 
Since that time, or at least up to the time that Baron Richtofen wrote, a 
long column of fire rose from that pit, and it is considered nearly impos- 
sible to stop the flame. 

The gas pits and brine pits are owned separately by corporations, The 
owners are subjected to the control of the government. The government 
monopoly is in the hands of the * Taotai,” who resides at the place. The 
salt works of Tsz-lin-tsing yield considerable revenue to the government, 
and have, besides, enriched numerous proprietors, and give occupation 
toanumerous population, The number of “ fire pits” is twenty-four, 
and the salt pits are innumerable. Some of them do not enjoy the ad- 
vantages of gas. ‘The brine is evaporated with grass and wood. 

There are salt wells in neighboring localities on the Min river, but no 
gas wells, 





Fires in Flour Mills. 


In a paper on mill fires and their causes, written for The American 
Miller by G, T, Ingham, the most frequent causes of fires in flour mills 
are given as follows: 

1. Fires from the boiler or smokestack. 

2. Fires caused by the smutter. It isa very common occurrence to find 
the boxes or step to a smutter hot. 

3. Press pulleys or fast motion journals in wooden boxes. 

4. Elevator heads improperly constructed. 

5. Millstones running empty. 

6. Stovepipes and defective flues. 

7. Dust rooms and lamp explosions. 

“In fact,” he says, ‘‘stovepipes and defective chimneys should be 
classed earlier in the list, perhaps about third or fourth in tne causes of 
fires, and undoubtedly incendiarism also comes very early in the list. 
Muslin dust rooms are also very dangerous, and should be classed earlier 
in the list, not so much as a place for fire to originate as greatly facili- 
tating the spreading of fires, which if once caught in the muslin could 
hardly be put out.” 





Colonel Greene Talks About Life Insurance. 


Wuen Colonel Jacob Greene, president of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
was in Chicago last week, he was interviewed by a Tribune man, to whom 
he is reported to have said : 


It seems to be a fact that those who begin to search for novelties in 
the way of life insurance generally keep it up. Still, the most of the 
business is written after the old style, only a small proportion being done 
in endowment policies. Business men have come already to’ regard life 
insurance as a prudent measure to be taken as a matter of course. They re- 
gard it as a substitution for saving in other ways and feel at liberty to live 
pretty nearly uptotheirincomes. Ihave noticed, however, that it seems to 
have considerable effect in promoting the habit of saving, and that the man 
who carries life insurance is apt to make an effort to lay up money against a 
Tainy day. There must be several hundred millions of dollars in the reserves 
of the companies, and in round numbers I should say that their annual 
Premium income is between $80,000,000 and $100,000,000, You cannot 
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figure out their profits from these figures, nor could you if you knew their 
losses, for the difference between their net premium income and their 
losses is reserved to pay future losses, which will be heavier, of course, 
as the age of their policies increases, 

Reference being made to the Beem suicide and the life insurance car- 
ried by the late General Beem, Colonel Greene said : 

The companies nowadays are pursuing the policy of paying everything 
for which there is a reasonable excuse. It is so easy to get upa prejudice 
against a company thet they pay readily everything they ought to, and 
fight only in case of glaring frauds, 

Being asked what he knew of the affairs of the Charter Oak, he re- 
plied : 

Very little. The receiver is trying to close up its affairs, I hear, but 
several suits are yet pending, and [ presume no distribution of assets can 
be made until they are determined, 





New York’s Inadequate Water Supply. 


Tue New York Board of Fire Underwriters, at a recent meeting, passed 
the following resolution, copies of which were forwarded to the proper 
persons. 

Resolved. —That the committee on water supply be directed to call the 
attention of the mayor of this city, and of the department of public works 
to the want of water for extinguishing fires, as indicated by the numerous 
disastrous fires which have occurred since the commencement of the pres- 
ent year, and particularly shown by the records of the fire department in 
the following list of fires at which the supply was deficient, viz.: 

January 30.—No, 16 Pell street, supply very deficient. 

February 16.—Nos, 16 to 24 Nassau street, no flow of water from 
hydrant corner of Cedar and Nassau streets, 

February 28.—Unioa Square theatre, 

March 1—375 to 393 Lexingion avenue, Pottier & Stymus. 

March 16—125 Bowery, Coogan Bros. 

March 19—38 East Eighty-fifth street, Elberon Flats. 

April g—Ninety-first street, between Second and Third avenu:s, Rup- 
pert’s cooper shop, 

April 25—Delamater Iron Works, two hydrants found without water, 
In this case the water had been shut off, without notice to the fire depart- 
ment, for the purpose of making connection with the new Gansevoort 
market. 

And to urge in behalf of this board that such measures as are in the 
power of the authorities be taken to prevent such lack in the future. 

Resolved—That in the judgment of this board the laws should be so 
changed as to give to the fire department a voice in the control of the 
distribution of the city’s water supply so as to make it most available for 
use in case of fire, and that the committee be instructed to seek the co- 
operation of the several departments to secure such modification of the 
aw. 


Theatre Construction in Russia. 

ACCORDING to a correspondent of Indian Engineering, the Russian 
seems to have sounder notions about the building of a model theatre than 
his English critics. One such Thespian temple was opened at Odessa 
last December. In fifteen seconds the body of this theatre can be alto- 
gether separated from the stage by the drop of anironcurtain. The audi- 
torium is heated with hot air; all the rest of the building with hot water. 
The electric is the only light used, dynamos and engines for its genera- 
tion being located a mile away from the premises. Water is laid on all 
over the theatre. In the lower parts, it is supplied direct from the town 
reservoirs, and in the upper parts from three iron tanks on the roof, fed 
by asteam pump. The stage is not only separated from the auditorium 
by the iron curtain, but also from the back premises by automatic iron 
doors leading into fireproof corridors, which in their turn are divided 
from the dressing rooms by iron doors, The flooring of the whole build- 
ing is made of iron. 





—Speaking of the need of a well equipped inspection bureau in New 
York city, The Commercial Bulletin says: ‘‘It is well known toa num- 
ber of underwriters that several brokers placing lines in undesirably ten- 
anted risks make a practice of warning all the tenants in the building 
that the surveyors are coming and that the risk should be cleaned up for 
their inspection. As some companies rarely inspect a risk after accept- 
ance unless reduction of rate or increase of line is demanded, a number 
of companies are upon dirty risks, supposing them to be clean,” 
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—Water- works are building at South Calera, Ala. 

—Darien, Conn., is much excited over a series of supposed incendiary 
fires, 

—The Orlando (Fla.) water company’s system of mains will be extended 
four miles, 

—The construction of water-works at Fort Fairfield, Me., will be begun 
in a few weeks. 

—The project for a new water supply system at Lebanon, Pa., has been 
defeated in the council. 

—George A. Wright, formerly president of the Ocean Insurance Com- 
pany, died at Portland, Me., May 24. 

—George Hale, long secretary of the defunct Tremont Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, died May 22 in that city. 

—Panama suffered from a $300,000 fire on Monday last. The Hotel 
Roma and ten other buildings were burned. 

—L. C. Norman, Insurance Commissioner of Kentucky, has favored 
Tue SPECTATOR with a bound copy of his report for 1887. 

—Charles H. Ford of Mills & Ford is back in New York. His health 
has been much benefited by his winter’s sojourn in California. 

—Arthur A. Clarke, secretary of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, is making a Southern trip for the benefit of his health. 

—The Edison Electric Light Company’s station in Head place, Boston, 
was burned out last Saturday. The ten dynamos are reported ruined, 

—The Royal Theatre at Berlin, Germany, fell on Monday week, 
burying forty men in the ruins, At last accounts, of twenty-six taken out 
six were dead. 

—We have received from Insurance Commissioner Forster of Pennsyl- 
vapia, a bound copy of Part I of his annual report, embracing fire and 
marine insurance, 

—The Standard makes the fire losses in the United States last week 
$1,090,000, and from January 1, $49,773,000. At this rate they will be 
$119,520,710 for the year. 

—A boiler in the plate mill of the Eureka Iron and Steel Works at 
Wyandotte, Mich., exploded June 1, wrecking the building, killing three 
men and injuring several others. 

— The Crystal Salt Works near Warsaw, N. Y., took fire from an ex- 
plosion of gas in the refinery room on Monday, and were almost entirely 
destroyed. Petroleum was used as fuel. 

—The Massachusetts legislature has passed a bill setting aside the sum 
of $75,000 from the liquor license fund for the further extension of the 
police alarm system in the city of Boston, 

—A disastrous conflagration occurred at the town called Chro in Cechi- 
zen several weeks ago. Out of 2000 houses constituting the town, 1800 
were destroyed and several people lost their lives. 

—At the burning of a large dry goods establishment in London last 
week, six women were burned to death and a number of others injured 
by jumping from the windows. The property loss is put at $200,000. 


—Table Talk for June is out and is as lively and readable, if not more 
so, than ever. This bright, interesting, clean Quaker City publication is 
one of the half dozen or so of American magazines which deserve cordial 
recognition. 

—Abraham Lansing has been appointed by the New York Supreme 
Court referee to examine the accounts of Henry R. Pierson, since 1877 
receiver of the Reserve Mutual Life, Guardian Life and Widows and 
Orphans Benefit Life. 

—N. D. Morgan, manager of the Home Provident Safety Fund Associ 
ation of New York, received a handsome testimonial on Monday from 
his friend Albert Bierstadt, the artist, in the shape of a fine painting of a 
familiar pastoral scene. 

—The question of establishing a permanent paid fire company is under 
discussion at Dorchester, Mass. The district possesses six steamers, 
each with a force of four men, A single man constitutes the force of the 
hook and ladder company. 

—At the annual election for directors of the Equitable Fire Insurance 
Company of New York on Monday, the opposition ticket put forward by 
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those stockholders who favored winding up the business, was defeated, 
and the company will continue, 

—Harrison Hamilton, a prominent merchant of Chatham, Mass., on 
Monday week blew his brains out. He was suspected of trying to burn 
a building belonging to Capt. Stephen Howes, and it is supposed killed 
bimself rather than face the charge. 

—The Chronicle Fire Tables, just issued, report the fire loss in IIlinois 
on slaughter houses as $100 and in packing houses as $1500, Those who 
remember the June fires at the Union Stock Yards in Chicago last year 
are nota little astonished at these figures. 

—The term business of the Fire Association of New York, of which 
P. B. Armstrong was recently elected president, has been reinsured in the 
Liberty. It is reported as amounting tc about $500,000, Under the new 
administration no term policies will be issued. 

—Examiner Michael Shannon of the Insurance Department, with four 
or five assistants, has been engaged this week upon an examination of the 
Guaranty Mutual Accident Association of New York city. It is under. 
stood that the investigation was desired by the association. 

—It is announced that the Howard Insurance Company of New York, 
which has been in business since 1825, will reinsure in the London and 
Lancashire and retire from business, The Howard's surplus January 1, 
1888, was reported at $1293, against $81,393 January 1, 1887. 

—Policeman (to new resident)—‘“‘ Say, there! What are you trying to 
stuff that letter into the fire alarm box for?’ New Resident (frantically 
dancing around the box)—*‘ G’way! ‘There’s a fire at our house, andI'’m 
going to send for the fire department.” — Burlington Free Press. 

—John S. Belden, late assistant manager of the Western department of 
the German-American, and now manager of the same department of the 
London and Lancashire, was recently presented with a handsome piece 
of bronze by his old associates in the German-American’s Chicago office, 


—The Mechanics Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia has bought 
the building at 502 Walnut street adjoining its present quarters, and will 
tear it down and rebuild upon the site. The new structure will be five 
stories in height, seventeen and one-half feet front and fifty-nine feet 
deep. 

—Ten dwellings and over eighteen shops and other "structures were 
burned at Danbury, Conn,, on May 29, rendering fifteen families home- 
less. Two women were forced to drop from an upper window, and re- 
ceived probably fatal injuries, while two men were injured by a gas ex- 
plosion. 

—The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee 
has of late been making a decided push for business in the East, with 
most gratifying results. J, F. Makley, assistant superintendent of 
agencies for the Eastern Department, is an energetic man and makes his 
work tell. 

—Attachments were secured last week at the offices of nine New York 
insurance companies against insurance money due Charles D. Brooks of 
Dedham, Mass., whose chocolate factory was burned recently. Brooks’ 
loss was put at $80,000, with insurances of $50,000, and he failed a 
few days after the fire. 

—Hon. Simeon Toby, until recently in charge of the insurance branch 
of the office of the Secretary of State of Louisiana, has addressed to the 
General Assembly of the State a strong letter urging the passage of the 
four insurance bills mentioned in THE SPECTATOR of last week, which he 
has caused to be introduced. 

—At Memphis, Tenn., May 26 the Artesian Water Company turned on 
the water over the whole district north of Madison street and east of 
Third, embracing about one-third of the city. Only eight wells are yet 
used, but thirty-two are ready. At a recent test 3,000,000 gallons were 
pumped from these wells in twenty-four hours. 

—The thirteenth annual convention of Mutual Benefit Life Associations 
of America will be held at the Tremont House, Chicago, June 12 to I5. 
Special rates have been made for rooms, which may be secured in advance 
by addressing Daniel J. Avery, Home Insurance Building, or T. N. 
McCauley, Insurance Exchange, Adams and La Salle streets. 

—The Provident Fund Society, located in the Stewart Building, A. N. 
Lockwood, president, does an accident business on the assessment plan. 
While scarcely six months have elapsed since it made a specialty of this 
line of business, it already reports some 6000 members. It pays its claims 
promptly and deals liberally with its members. Mr. Lockwood is a vet 
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eran in the insurance business, and has a happy faculty of securing a good 
class of agents to work for the society. From the manner in which it has 
succeeded thus far, the Provident Fund Society promises to become a 
permanent and very active competitor of the older companies in the acci- 
dent field. 

—Frank C. Calhoun, agent for the Insurance Company of North 
America, London and Lancashire, Norwich Union and other fire compa- 
nies at Milford, Mich., is wanted for crooked practices. He is said to 
have been altering small policies to cover larger risks and making false 
returns to the companies, When detected he left for parts unknown. 

—A man, his wife and three children were burned to death last week 
in their home at Uffilaton, near Gravenhurst, Ont., and on Monday last 
eleven persons lost their lives in a burning hotel at Rockdale, Tex. In 
the latter instance there was no fire organization in the place, and the 
crowd had to stand idly by, unable to do anything toward rescuing the 
unfortunates, 

—As the editor of a well-known New York paper was taking a drink 
of ice water from the office water cooler the other day, a straw from a 
whisk-broom, which had somehow or other fallen into the water, slipped 
down his throat, and he was nearly strangled before he could be relieved 
of it. Almost his first words were: ‘‘ Well, I had that $5000 accident 
policy, anyhow.” 

—The suit of the city of Chicago against the Phenix of Brooklyn for 
$2000 taxes was decided by the Appellate Court last week in favor of the 
company. The justice said that it was clearly beyond the power of the 
city council to pass any law imposing a license taxation on foreign insur- 
ance companies, and no such authority was to be found in the statute 
authorizing it to regulate the police of the city. 

—S, F. Covington, now vice-president of the Globe of Cincinnati, called 
at THE SPECTATOR office the other day. His health has improved so 
rapidly during his stay in the East that he will not stay here for three 
months as he first intended to do, but will go home before long. He 
looks better and stronger than for along time past, a bit of news which 
will give pleasure, we think, to a great many persons. 

—The ‘‘ Providential Medical Benefit Association” of Brooklyn, of 
which Thomas Harding, A. E. Priest, John Newell, James Astell and 
E. Davis Powelson were directors, has come to grief. Its ostensible ob- 
ject was to provide medical attendance in case of sickness for a nominal 
weekly premium, and for about four months its manager has been gather- 
ing in fifty cent entrance fees and five cent weekly dues galore from poor 
families. The sheriff took possession of the office the other day, the rent 
not being paid. 

—At Philadelphia a sub-committee of the Council’s Committee on 
Fireand Health will investigate the observance of the ordinance requir- 
ing fire escapes and fire extinguishing appliances in school-houses, 
theatres, mills, etc. The report made during the last term of councils 
by Chief Cantlin, concerning the defective condition of many of the fire 
engines, has been referred to the sub-committee, which had charge of the 
subject last term. It was decided to visit all the engine-houses and 
inspect the engines, - 

—We noted recently the death of Major Powell, secretary and treasurer 
of the East Tennessee and Island Home Insurance Companies of Knox- 
ville. The vacancy has now been filled by the election as secretary and 
treasurer of J. E. Hickman, a young, active and experienced underwriter, 
long connected with the business. The East Tennessee and Island 
Home had some heavy losses last year by accepting a few large lines on 
tisks which were just the ones to burn, but so far this year the business 
has been profitable. Their officers and stockholders include some of the 
most wealthy and influential citizens of Knoxville. 


—The inquiry before the local magistrate into the frauds alleged to have 
been committed upon the Equitable Assurance Company of the United 
States and the Marine and General Assurance Company has been con- 
cluded. On the last day—Thursday, May 3—Mr. Dodd, Q. C., for the 
Prosecution, applied that all the prisoners should be returned for trial. 
Mr. Young, on behalf of the prisoner Orr, opposed the application, beczuse 
the authorities had, as he said, only arrived at the outside fringe of the 
greatest swindle that ever took place in Belfast. Mr. O’Shaughnessy, for 
the prisoner Dunlop, argued that the prosecution was not Jona fide, else 
the authorities would have proceeded against the agents of the Equitable 
Company. The four prisoners were returned for trial to the July assizes. 
Bail in Dunlop’s case was fixed at £12,000. Dr. Smythe was liberated 
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on his “own recognizances. On the following day-—-May 4—Robert 
Dunlop was released on bail, having obtained the necessary sureties, viz.: 
Four in £t000 each in the charge of forgery, and two in £1000 each in the 
charge of conspiracy. Mr. Dunlop is responsible himself for £6000, 
making in all £12,000. The bail bonds were perfected shortly after 
twelve o’clock, and Mr. Dunlop, who had been conveyed to Mr. M’Henry’s 
room in the court house, was then liberated. Speers Orr, it has been 
stated in The Belfast Evening Telegraph, remains in custody, having 
failed to obtain the necessary amount required for his attendance when 
the cases come on for hearing at the assizes.—Commercial World, London. 


—A press dispatch from Oshkosh, Wis., says: ‘‘ Some weeks ago the 
late James Chase applied for a life insurance of $10,000, which was 
accepted. The policy arrived the day before he was stricken with pneu- 
monia, It was a ten-year policy, upon which the premium was $894. 
Mr. Chase did not wish to accept the policy until he had furnished the 
premium, saying he preferred to pay betore goods were delivered. He 
agreed, however, to meet the agent at the bank next day, when he would 
pay over the premium and receive the policy. On the next day he was 
sick in bed, and the premium was not paid nor the policy delivered. In 
consequence of Mr. Chase’s punctiliousness about not receiving goods 
before they were paid for, his heirs are out $10,000.” 

—The Boston Fire Underwriters Association at a special meeting last 
week ordered: ‘‘ That the rules for the issuance of brokers certificates 
adopted at the meeting of the board held June 7, 1887, to be applied 
during the twelve months beginning July 1, 1887, are hereby re-enacted 
so far as the issuance of third class certificates are concerned, and are to 
be applied during the year beginning July 1, 1888. And the same rules 
are, furthermore, to be applied to the issuance of first and second class 
certificates for the year beginning July 1, 1888, when they are not incon- 
sistent with the agreement for brokers to sign and the rules for the guid- 
ance of the committee on brokers, as reported by said committee on bro- 
kers at the meeting of the board held May 22, 1888.” 

—An insurance man visiting New York city should not omit a call at 
the house of Insurance Patrol No. 3, on Thirtieth street near Sixth 
avenue, in charge of Captain Sanford. A representative of THe Specra- 
TOR happened in there the other day, admired the exquisite neatness of the 
place and saw a hitch made in exactly three seconds by a stop watch held by 
Judge W. D. Lewis of Babylon, L. I., another chance visitor, Under the 
direction of Lieutenant Smith several members of the company also demon- 
strated the rapidity with which they could drop through the trap doors from 
the sleeping rooms into their places on the patrol wagons. THE SpEcTA- 
TOR man takes particular pleasure in noting the great courtesy shown to 
their two unknown visitors by the officers of this company. 

—An action has been brought in the Supreme Court at Albany, by 
the tna Life Insurance Company, to compel Cassius E. Bulkley of 
New York and Mrs. Julia Stone Crandell of Ballston Spa to interplead 
for the purpose of determining to whom the company shall pay $2000 ona 
policy issued on the life of Julia S. Bulkley, the daughter of the defend- 
ants. The daughter and her grandmother were killed by S. S. Crandell, 
who dangerously wounded his wife, one of the defendants, and after- 
wards committed suicide at Ballston Spa December 15. Bulkley, who had 
been divorced, claims the money as the heir of his daughter. The policy 
was payable to the grandmother. Mrs. Crandell has been appointed ad- 
ministratrix of her mother, and claims to inherit the $2000 from her 
mother. The question involved is whether the daughter or grandmother 
died first. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—Sherman & Jenne, agents for the Queen, at Brattleboro, Vt. 

—H. A. Knabe, special agent of the United Firemens of Philadelphia. 

—Eugene Harbeck, agent for the Liberty of New York, at Detroit, Mich. 

—H. W. Brown & Co., agents for the Empire State of Rochester, at Chicago. 

—Holland & Pratt, agen's for the Empire State of Rochester, N. Y., at St. 
Louis, Mo. ; 

—T.J. Temple & Co. of New York, local agents for the North British and 
Mercantile. 

—George M. Greer of Halifax, general agent for Nova Scotia of the Connecticut 
Fire of Hartford. 

—Cbarles A. Burgess of New York, assistant special agent for New England of 
the Commercial Union. 

—Joseph Tillinghast, special agent of the Home Insurance Company for New 
Bedford, Mass., and vicinity. 
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INSPECTION. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF GRADING SPECIAL HAZARDS. 


After several years experience in making regular surveys 
of special hazard properties,a more definite and positive 
opinion in regard to each risk in its appropriate class was 
required. In compliance with this demand, and for a brief 
and most convenient form of conveying the information, a 
special insurance Grading Book (with scale and key as per 





opposite page), was designed and adopted. These Grade 
Books are revised constantly and entirely renewed every 
year; they also serve as indexes to the regular surveys, 
where full descriptions and ground plans of every property, 
as well as late slip reports, are on file. 

To illustrate this method of synoptical description and 
grading, the following condensed reports (with names and 
addresses changed) are here presented as they actually 
appear in the regular books: 





BOOK | NO. OF | crave | AA | A 


GRADE, 


AY 


B [BY] Cc] D | 











NO. FIRES. | POSITION | Ist. | 2nd. 


3rd. 





O 








4th. | 5th. | 6th. | 7th. | 





154 A 


March 18th, 1888. 
481 | 3 


Ha 


January 7th, 1888. 
712 


BY, 


regular cotton mill hazards. 
unusual height of buildings. 











The Star, “ae”: This system of grading has now been 
in operation nearly two years. At the end of the first year, 
it was suggested that a still more positive caution mark be 
placed on every risk, regardless of class or kind, that, for 
any or various reasons, we would per-emptorily decline. 
To designate such prohibited properties, a “star” was 
employed, which first went into effect in the Philadelphia 
District, September, 1887, with the intention of confining it 
to a few offices for one year, when, should it be found that 
our judgment was verified, this addition to the system would 
be put into general use; but after the first four months, 
such a large proportion of these prohibited risks had burned 
that it became our duty to at once extend the feature to all 
offices having the books, which was done on January 1, 1888. 

Of the 1,000 risks surveyed by us in the Philadelphia 
District to May 1, 1888, the “star” had been placed on 150 
of them. During the first eight months after its introduc- 
tion, from September 1, 1887 to May 1, 1888, twelve fires, 
ranging from $300 to $115,000, aggregating $439,550, 
occurred in these 150 properties ; while, in the same district 
and during the same time, but six fires, ranging from $2,500 
to $270,000, aggregating $347,000, had occurred in the 850 
unstarred properties. This shows that, in the short period 
of eight months, 8 per cent. of the entire number of 
“staired” risks had either partial or total loss fires, as 





The Richard Roe Brewing Establishment, 434 Blank st., Philadelphia. 
adjoining brick buildings; occupied by owners as a beer brewery and malt house, with laundry 
drying, cigar factory, and cloth button making tenants, four distinct interests; some metal clad 
doors, but no recognized cutting, and one-risk conditions exist throughout; old fashioned malt 
mill; no magnets; no extinguishing means; watchman (no clock) said to be employed; three 
important fires, with unsatisfactory settlements in each case. 
ing, beer brewing and manufacturing combination tenantry hazard, as above. 


. 


The John Doe Linoleum Works, Marshalltown, N. J. Manufacture floor coverings from canvas, 
pulverized cork, rosin, linseed oil, and natural gum. Extensive one and two-story brick and 
frame buildings, in well distributed and distinct sections; total loss out of question ; strictly 
country location; no public extinguishing service, but superior pump and hose equipment; 
watchman and electric clock employed. Mild form of oil cloth works hazard. Last inspection 


Extensive five and six-story 


Regular malt house, malt grind- 
Last inspection 


Payne, James A. & Co, Blank st., Newburgh, N. Y. Extensive mosquito net manufactory from raw 
cotton stock, also some silk weaving. Ordinary four and six-story brick buildings; picker 
house fairly cut off, but largely one risk ; town water works; one steam fire engine and hose 
companies (volunteer service); no private extinguishing means; watchman employed, no clock. 
Disregard name and style “silk mill” and estimate for yarn dyeing and drying, weaving and 

Grade depressed one point on account of slack management and 

Last inspection February 15th, 1888. 


as against 7-10ths of one per cant. of the unstarred number, 
and the losses in a list of 150 prohibited risks are shown to 
be nearly $100,000 greater than those in the other 850. 

This makes an average loss, for the eight months, of 
$2,930, for every starred risk in the district, as compared 
with an average loss of $409, for each of the unstarred ones 
during the same period. The average insurable interest of 
these 150 special risks has, after most careful inquiry, as to 
amount of insurance carried and estimated valuation of the 
burnable property, been set at $42,966 each; upon which 
basis the general calculation has been extended to the vital 
question of rates, and proves that 10 I-10 per cent. per 
annum will be required to provide for the fire losses alone, 
which should be increased sufficient to allow 40 per cent. of 
the necessary premium for expenses; hence this ratio of 
burning requires an average rate of 16% per cent. per 
annum from these prohibited risks, to guard against abso- 
lute loss on this grade of property (which hereatter will 
include electric light stations); whereas, in reality, an aver- 
age rate of less than 5 per cent. has been received. 

There need be no prohibited list if rates were made 
adequate in all cases ; but, as this is not done, the result of 
underwriting, at this time, gives warning that all notoriously 
bad business must be positively avoided. 

Philadelphia, May 15, 1888. W. H. FRAZIER. 









